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was published the four-year period 1946 
January, March, October the Colby College Library 
Waterville, Maine, editorship Carl Weber, Curator 
Rare Books and Manuscripts. price: two dollars year, 
Current single numbers: fifty cents, Scries One 
will supplied free upon request subscriber this 
Copies all previous issues are still available. 


With the year 1947 the began publica- 
tion February, May, August, and November. Series was begun 
with the issue for 

Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications regarding the QUARTERLY 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND 


EADERS this quarterly will remember that, just 

year ago, after Mr. James Healy New York City 
had presented inscribed and autographed set first 
editions the books James Connolly the library, 
Mr. Connolly himself visited the Colby campus and was 
present when the Library Associates observed his eighti- 
eth birthday. Dean Marriner delivered the memorial ad- 
dress this occasion, and were able present our 
readers abbreviated version some the dean’s re- 
marks. His entire address was eventually published the 
Colby College Press, together with detailed bibliography 
the published writings Mr. Connolly. Printed the 
well-known Anthoensen Press Portland, this little book 
carried its title-page specially-drawn sketch 
Gloucester fishing vessel, and two portraits Mr. Con- 
nolly, one showing him the athlete who won the first 
Olympic contest modern times, the other the octo- 
genarian author who came Colby see for himself 
where the Healy Collection was housed. 

The bibliography appended Dean Marriner’s book 
will prove immense help those who, having read 
his comments these pages, wish improve their ac- 
quaintance with the Connolly books. Readers who wish 
copies Jim Connolly should address Librarian Humphry. 

the course the year that has followed, Dean Mar- 
riner has received many compliment his little book, 
but none the letters that have come him have had 
for him quite the appeal that holograph letter from the 
President Ireland has had. are here privileged 
share this letter with our readers: 
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UACHTARAN HEIREANN 
(President Ireland) 
BAILE ATHA CLIATH 
Dean Ernest Cummings Marriner, (Dublin) 
Colby College, 
Dear Sir, July goth 1949 

hope may permitted offer you very sincere thanks 
fur your great kindness presenting autographed copy 
your excellent appreciation “Jim Connolly and the Fishermen 
Gloucester” with its valuable bibliography. 

This welcome gift brought real pleasure. have read your ap- 
preciation with the keenest interest and much enjoyment. may say 
without impertinence, found the quality its writing quite dis- 
tinctive. 

was made happy too the knowledge that our friend Jim Con- 
nolly was receiving this splendid tribute while still spared us—so 
many such tributes are unfortunately delivered when those whom 
they should bring most pleasure have been called their reward. 
Certainly your touching words must have brought much joy the 
octogenarian heart Jim Connolly. 

assured, kind sir, that here Ireland, the land Jim’s fore- 
bears, are grateful you and those your friends Colby College 
who associated themselves with you this gracious gesture this 
noble hearted, high minded child our blood, whose gifted writ- 
ings have won him such fame your Land Liberty and home 


generosity. With apologies for this intrusion, 
have the honor remain 
gratefully and sincerely yours, 
SEAN 


VISIT MAX GATE 


WALTER PEIRCE 


the summer 1909 found myself for the third time 
Casterbridge. 1906 had first visited and had ex- 
plored the ancient town itself, and Pummery Camp and 
Maiden Castle and the Ring. had tramped Egdon Heath 
and discovered Bloom’s End and Mistover and Rainbar- 
row and the cottage the pines where Clym and Eusta- 
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cia had lived out their brief romance. had pushed 
Weatherbury and Bathsheba’s farm and the churchyard 
where Fanny Robin lay, and had seen King’s Bere with 
the great window its church dedicated the glory 
the Turbervilles. Finally, had gone the Dorset County 
Museum and made the acquaintance the curator, Mr. 
Voss, Hardy’s contemporary, friend and one-time school- 
mate. not only furnished with valuable indications 
the identity scenes connected with the Wessex novels, 
but insisted that should meet Mr. Hardy. The latter 
would delighted meet anyone interested his work, 
was assured, but unfortunately was London the 
time. was not certain welcome awaiting Max 
Gate, but the owner had been home would have 
taken the chance. went Casterbridge again and 
extended explorations, but again Mr. Hardy was ab- 
sent. Finally, when returned the following summer and 
went the museum, was greeted with the ecstatic news 
that this time the author was home and that really 
must meet him. sent brief note asking the great man 
would good enough receive me, and the next day 
got the following reply: 
Max Gate, 


Dorchester. 
Walter Peirce, Esq August 1909] 
Helen’s Road 
Dorchester 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter hand. here just now, and you should 
passing to-morrow afternoon about half-past, shall home, 
should you wish ask any guidance. 

Yours truly 


need hardly say that found convenient pass- 
ing Max Gate the hour suggested the following day. 
There have been moments life when was less nerv- 
ous than was walked through the shrubbery and 
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waited before the door. was opened the housemaid, 
but before she could take hat and Hardy 
person was before me. relieved impedi- 
menta and showed into the drawing-room, placed 
the best chair but immediately took out put 
another with back the window, while 
faced the light. The room was spacious and, suppose, 
well furnished, but recall nothing but the author’s 
portrait Jacques Blanche, which had chance com- 
pare with the original sitting immediately beneath it. 
was this.original that occupied attention the exclu- 
sion everything else. Thomas Hardy was little small 
man, his Dorset neighbors would have said, with their 
fondness for doubling adjectives. Mr. Voss had assured 
that was plain common man, using both terms 
their complimentary sense. Mrs. Hardy, added, was 
proud haughty woman. Hardy this time was sixty-nine 
years old, but looked much younger. His hair was thinning 
and mixed with grey, and his small moustache was grey, 
but his face was fresh and very little lined. The most no- 
ticeable feature was his eyebrows, which had upward 
twist the outer corners and, together with the turned- 
ends his moustache, gave humorous cast his ex- 
pression, like that small gnome. There was nothing 
sinister it, nothing that suggested the pessimism, the 
fatalism the tragedy his great novels. was Eng- 
lish country gentleman receiving guest, and was cour- 
tesy 

first questions were topographical, and cheer- 
fully set right the location places that had visit- 
wished visit, and confessed those that had 
invented. must said that these were very few, and that 
for the most part Wessex can be—and has been—as ac- 
curately mapped Dorsetshire and the other counties 
the southwest. When was satisfied these points 
went the impression his novels had made Amer- 
ica, which was much interested, and was pleased 
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know that had seen Mrs. Fiske Tess. himself 
had never met her seen the play. this time D’Erlan- 
ger’s opera founded the novel was rehearsal Lon- 
don, but the creator Tess seemed only mildly interest- 
ed. said that the story had been changed good deal, 
and that the final scene took place behind transparency: 
sort apotheosis, had not attended the 
rehearsals. 

told him how much admired The Return the Na- 
tive and how had left purged pity and terror. 
“Yes, suppose might called Greek spirit, unity 
place and theme, and all that.” And, might have added, 
fatalism. told him how had explored Egdon the 
traces Clym and Eustacia and Wildeve and Thomasin, 
how had tramped from Clym’s cottage Bloom’s End 
torrid August day see was hot Mrs. Yeo- 
bright had found her fatal journey, and had dis- 
covered that was quite overpowering but had met 
adders. told him that had gone into the heath from 
King’s Bere twilight and sat there see the dark came 
from the ground and not down from the sky, and had 
found that did, and that haggard Egdon was never more 
impressive than this hour dusk. said that Egdon 
Heath would have been the right particular title for the 
novel, and replied: would, but the heath 
implied the title gave it: man returning his native 
heath, you know.” When told him that had found the 
spot where Troy’s flowers had been washed away from Fan- 
ny’s grave the downpour from the gargoyle, laughed 
and said: came rather strong that time, didn’t I?” 
said that had been interested seeing reddled sheep. 
“What did call that reddleman put the Native?” 
“Diggory Venn.” yes, Diggory Venn, thank you.” And 


again: novel with Dick Dewy and Fancy Day it, 
you know.” “Under the Greenwood Tree.” “Of course, The 
Greenwood Tree, thank you.” did not recall the names 
his novels and characters promptly did, must 
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said that this was fourteen years after the publication 
his last story, Jude the Obscure, and that after 
the appearance the third volume The Dynasts, his 
novels were far behind him, and was much more inter- 
ested the reception the public would accord his poet- 
ry. “If name lives all the history English lit- 
erature, and some critics seem think will, will 
poet and not novelist.” From this went 
appraisement his work: regarded his poetry his 
most satisfactory achievement, his short stories next and 
his novels last all. poetry, thought his reputa- 
tion would rest The Dynasts. his stories, his favorite 
was Imaginative Woman, best piece prose fic- 
tion ever wrote.” This story had never read, even 
heard of, but found afterward tucked into later edi- 
tion Wessex Tales. spite its author’s predilection 
seems not compared with the five masterpieces 
that originally composed that volume those Life’s 
Little Ironies. considered Jude the best his nov- 
els, the one which had said all that had say. 
mentioned Tess and its great success with the public. “Oh, 
there was certain bit melodrama Tess, and then, 
there was sort challenge the title page: pure wom- 
an, faithfully presented. suppose that made people talk.” 
did. returned Jude, and there was still some bitter- 
ness his tone when recalled its reception the crit- 
ics. Meredith’s last novel, The Amazing Marriage, appeared 
the same year Jude, and told with amusement 
the critic who referred their authors Meredith the 
Obscure and the Amazing Hardy, but had forgive- 
ness for the one who christened the novel Jude the Obscene. 
the characters, had hoped Sue portray the 
modern woman: the “new woman” was very much the 
air the nineties. Returning Meredith, who had died 
only few months before, spoke him with appreci- 
ation and affection. told him that Meredith’s novels had 
never secured the public favor America that his own 
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novels had, and that the Hardy characters were more 
the level with our own society and hence more within our 
comprehension. “Yes, understand Meredith suppose 
one would have familiar with the various strata 
English society—and even then!” 

this point the tea table appeared, and with Mrs. 
Hardy, flowered frock and wide hat, looking the 
part British matron her way garden party, 
which was indeed the case. After tea she reminded her 
husband that they were already late for such party, 
which made wry face and was kind enough say that 
would much prefer continue our talk. not only 
saw the door, but walked with through the shrub- 
bery the gate, and cordially invited come again. 
somehow conveyed the impression that had done 
him honor coming see him, and walked back 
Casterbridge feeling that had spent hour not 
only with very great man but with most genial host. 


NOTES TOWARD THE DEFINITIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY THOMAS HARDY’S 
Poems the Past and the Present 


ARROLL Wilson, Descriptive Catalogue the 

Grolier Club Centenary Exhibition, 1940, the Works 
Thomas Hardy, M., 1840-1928 (Waterville, Me., Colby 
College Press, 1940), discusses certain typographical points 
connection with two the three copies Hardy’s Poems 
the Past and the Present exhibited (vide nos. 162-164), name- 
ly: the page numbering pages and and the 
the title the poem the latter page. the Robin- 
son Treasure Room the Colby College Library, there 
are four copies this title which have several combina- 
tions the points mentioned Wilson. possible 
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contribution the definitive bibliography this title, 
describe these copies. 

Bound dark blue-green ribbed cloth with design 
gilt the front cover, and the spine lettered gilt: 
Poems the Past and the Present [Device] Thomas 

This binding the same that the Harper, and the 
Osgood, and Co., “Uniform Edition,” 
1897. 

Collation. Half-title: Hardy’s Works Poems 
the Past and the Present verso, blank; title-page: Poems 
the Past and the Present Thomas Hardy [Pub- 
lisher’s Device] verso: London and New York Harper 
Brothers Albemarle Street, MDCCCCII All 
rights reserved [v]-vi, Preface, dated end: August 
1901; Contents; [xii], blank; [1]-260, text 
the poems; [261-262], advertisement Po- 
blank leaf end. 

this copy (inscribed front end-paper: “R. Owen, 
November 21, pages and are unnumbered, 
and the the title page present. 


II. Same above, excepting noted. 

Bound smooth white buckram, the boards with bev- 
elled edges, all edges gilt. The stamping and lettering 

This copy, from the library Edward Newton, has 
page unnumbered, page numbered, and the 
the title page present. 


III. Same excepting noted. 

Bound light green smooth cloth with panel 
leaf design within double rule-frame stamped dark 
green. smaller center panel smooth white buckram 
mounted the leaf design panel, with double rule- 
frame gilt, and lettering gilt: Poems the Past 
and the Present [Device] Thomas Hardy The spine 
has double rule-frame stamped dark green, inside 
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which lettered gilt: Poems the Past and the 
Present Thomas Hardy Harpers 

Collation with the exception that the verso 
the title-page reads: New York and London Harper 
Brothers Franklin Square MDCCCCII All rights re- 
served December, 1901. 

The points are II, above. 


Binding and collation are the same 

this copy, pages and are numbered, and the “N” 
the title page wanting. 

One can suggest, subject revision when further dated 
copies are examined, the following order issues (or 
states) the English first edition: 


ist. Nov. 21, 
Owen copy 1901 Yes 
(Colby 
end. Blue-green 
Hardy copy Yes Yes 
(Wilson 163) 
White 
Newton copy Yes Yes 
(Colby 
grd. Blue-green Nov. 
Douglas copy 1901 Yes 
(Wilson 164) 
4th. Blue-green Yes Yes 


(Colby IV) 


Wilson makes mention typographical points 
connection with the Barrie copy white buckram 
(no. 162). may have the same combination the New- 
ton copy (Colby 

The American first edition light green cloth (Colby 
since has the same combination points the 
Newton copy white buckram (Colby and Hardy’s 
own copy blue-green cloth (Wilson 163), was probably 
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from the plates the posited second issue, state, with 
the verso the title-page reset and dated December, 1901. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


HIS handsomely printed bibliography,* coming right 

out the heart the country the pointed firs, 
makes most appropriate birthday offering the memory 
Miss Jewett her centennial year. will great 
service all future biographers and critics; and this biog- 
rapher can only wish that might have had hand 
when wrote his own sketch her twenty years ago. 

Clara and Carl Weber point out that much Miss Jew- 
ett’s work still remains uncollected, since the seven-volume 
edition brought out Houghton Mifflin 
year after her death—contains something less than half 
her total production. Yet there fitness that fact. Her 
standards were exacting that she would prefer rep- 
resented only her best. And her best her short sto- 
ries, produced sparingly, not many more than hundred 
spaced over more than thirty years. Nearly three-quarters 
these are the collected edition, along with one her 
three novels, Country Doctor. 

addition providing complete list Miss Jewett’s 
books and all her contributions magazines and news- 
papers, the Webers have included the steadily growing list 
her appearances anthologies. Their section dealing 
with translations reveals the odd accident that whereas 
Country Doctor and several stories have been done into 
French, and Tory Lover into both French and Italian, 
her masterpiece still remains untranslated. The Country 


Bibliography the Published Writings Sarah Orne Jewett, 
compiled Clara Carter Weber and Carl Weber. Waterville, 
Maine: Colby College Press, 1949; 107 pages. 
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the Pointed Firs would text that UNESCO might well 
undertake among its proposed translations into various 
tongues. would represent American regionalism its 
best. One might also recommend the inclusion the ex- 
cellent photographs the Maine coast taken Charles 
Olcott for the so-called Visitors Edition the book 
1919. 

Still another feature this bibliography its winnow- 
ing illustrative samples from the critical commentary. 
Some this was furnished Miss Jewett herself. When 
asked once which her own books she preferred, her an- 
swer was: don’t think have favorite. some ways 
like Country Doctor best.” Probably other reader 
would agree with that choice. Miss Jewett’s special skill 
organizing book was through thematic arrangement 
sketches which would finally embrace milieu. When she 
strove for the plot novel, she became more extrava- 
gant, even stilted. But the reason for her choice was strong- 
personal. The subject for Country Doctor was the man 
who had had the deepest effect upon her life, whom she 
penned her most heartfelt dedication: J., 
dear father; dear friend; the best and wisest man ever 
knew; who taught many lessons and showed many 
things went together along the Country 

Among the other comments quoted here are the two 
immense sentences which Henry James put paren- 
thesis into his essay and Mrs. Fields,” regret- 
ful substitute for the appreciative introduction had 
once hoped furnish for Mrs. Fields’ selection Miss 
Jewett’s 

Miss Jewett’s most notable disciple, Willa Cather, once 
phrased her debt thus: “One the few really helpful 
words ever heard from older writer, had from Sarah 
Orne Jewett when she said me: ‘Of course, one day you 
will write about your own country. the meantime, get 
all you can. One must know the world well before one 
can know the parish.’” the hurried decades following 
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Miss Jewett’s death the fact that parish could symbolize 
the world was often overlooked. She seemed too quict, too 
reserved, too restricted generation accustomed the 
naturalists. Yet, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant observed 
The New Republic 1915: are chapters Miss 
Jewett’s works which show her full knowledge the 
shadow even though she did not often linger But 
the time amateur Freudianism had reached its full 
swing restrictions had become frustrations, and 
Lewisohn was declaring that the field observation 
both Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary Wilkins Freeman “was 
excessively limited; the society they had before them de- 
pict was the least fruitful that human artists ever sought 
treat.” 

The Webers have dutifully preserved that pronounce- 
ment, though its value curiosity. are now 
ciently removed from Miss Jewett’s world perceive its 
contours more accurately. Reflecting, 1945, the ex- 
traordinarily varied backgrounds that have produced 
Americans and America, Merritt Perkins described the 
older rural New England “‘a life reserved its social 
contacts but keenly alive with human sympathy. like 
think the service done Sarah Orne Jewett 
her stories the fishing villages Maine. think she 
really sought write history her lives common peo- 
ple.” 

She seems having increasing appeal readers 
everywhere. least some her admirers whom have 
encountered the last few years include financial ad- 
viser the Hungarian government, Italian scholar 
history, and the Irish actor Barry Fitzgerald who spoke lov- 
ingly her “good, slow-paced But she really has 
the last word about her own achievement. She gave her 
reason for writing about the common people nearest 
hand that she the world know their grand sim- 
ple lives.” Grand, she uses accurately, recalls gran- 
deur. The lives which she etched with such delicacy also 
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possessed elemental dignity their proportions. was 
quite natural for her describe the Bowden family re- 
union its procession across the field the picnic grove 
worship the god harvests. ... were more New 
England family celebrating its own existence and simple 
progress; carried the tokens and inheritance all such 
households from which this had descended, and were only 
the latest our line.” 


MORE LETTERS FROM SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


years ago the Colby College Press published lit- 

tle volume Letters Sarah Orne Jewett Now the 
Colby College Library—a book attractively gotten 
The Anthoensen Press that was chosen the American 
Institute Graphic Arts one the Fifty Books the 
Year. perhaps due the advertising that this selection 
gave the book that already out print. 

The Colby Library has now come into possession some 
additional letters from Miss Jewett, and order make 
them available, this the centennial year her birth, 
her admirers elsewhere, here transcribe the text the 
letters and append brief annotations. 

The numbers here assigned the letters follow those 
the volume referred above. 


Letter No. 
South Berwick, Maine. 
dear friend! December [1891] 
thank you over and over again for the great pleasure have had 
your lovely book poems,? and thank you most for your kind 
remembrance. cannot tell you with what feeling read again the 


Robert Johnson, this time associate editor The Century 
Magazine. 

The Winter Hour, and Other Poems. New York, Century Co., 
1892. 
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pages that knew last spring Venice, and some the lines The 
Winter Hour belong life much yours. shall always 
reading between those dear lines and remembering days that both 
remember. 

did not need them recall our friendship: but put your white 
flower book into the safest place. know how dear The Winter 
Hour must your wife—it made doubly beautiful because 
know something your life together. God bless you both, dear 
friends! send you best Christmas wish and wish for myself 
that may fortunate see you sometimes the New Year. 

saw Mrs. day two ago and found her pretty well. 
talked you then—we are pretty sure think you when think 
the spring and summer Italy and France. 

envy you the pleasure that your white book will give every 
one, and bring back you. 

Pray believe always 

Your sincere and affectionate friend 
SARAH 


Letter No. 


148 Charles Street [Boston] 

Dear Mr. 1894 

thank you much for your note and should have answered 
once, but have been ill with very bad attack bronchitis which 
keeps bed yet. send the cheque for Mr. Newman’s picture— 
oddly enough found your note about fortnight ago just 
left home, speaking the price &c, and said myself that Mr. New- 
man must have forgotten it. shall very glad you will send 
here. 


Mrs. James Fields, with whom Miss Jewett had travelled 
Europe 1891. 

Robert Underwood Johnson (1853-1937), who joined the staff 
The Century Magazine 1873. was who induced General Grant 
write his memoirs, and who later (1920-1921) became United States 
ambassador Italy. the time when Miss Jewett wrote him this let- 
ter was associate editor the Century, which two her sketches 
had been published (in 1890 and 1893). had apparently accepted 
her story Sad Captains” but had reported that there would 
have delay some months before could published. 

Sad Captains” was published The Century Magazine 
for September, 1895, and collected The Life Nancy later that 
same year. 
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printed and done with last! was just the middle fine spin 
work when was taken ill, but shall have put everything 
now for while. 

Mrs. very well and sends her best regards with mine and 
kindest Christmas wishes you and Mistress Kate. 


Ever your sincere and affectionate friend 


Letter No. 


148 Charles Street 
Dear Mr. Johnson Boston December [1897] 

very late sending you best thanks for your new book 
poems,! but just came Town and found it, Mrs. Fields fell 
ill, and have put almost all letters, and turned reading 
aloud poor dear person who was commanded her doctor 
listen and not talk. And you know very well how fast the winter 
days can fly when one living good deal invalid room. 
glad say that Mrs. Fields much better—I not know whether 
she had written you her thanks for the Songs Liberty, but shall 
say again how affectionately she really did thank you! 

find that Wistful Days” favorite; care very much 
about it, and just spoke first, so, think about all the 
poems, shines brightest now. cannot exactly say why care 
more for than for any poem ever read yours, but the fact re- 
mains that do, and will not stop hunt for reasons. 

hope that you and Mistress Katharine are beginning the winter 
well—the last really heard about you was France. last letters 
from Madame Blanc? have been very cheerful. 


Mrs. James Fields, from whose Boston home Miss Jewett was 
writing. Kate” Mrs. Katharine Johnson. 

Songs Liberty and Other Poems, New York, The Century Co., 
1897. 

Therése Blanc-Bentzon was French writer who had 
translated number Miss Jewett’s sketches into French and had 
introduced her French audience through the pages the Revue 
des deux Mondes. 1893 Madame Blanc visited America. After her 
return Paris, Miss Jewett was instrumental placing some her 
articles American periodicals, among them the Century which 
Robert Johnson was then associate editor. became editor-in- 
chief 1909. 
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Goodbye, with kindest wishes for happy Christmas from your sin- 


cere friend JEWETT 


[P.S.] Mrs. Fields’s book about Mrs. Stowe’ having really great 


success and brings her much pleasure, especially just now. sure 
that you will care about it. 


Letter No. 


Beacon Street [Boston]. 
Dearest Katharine? Thursday 

thank you much for such dear and satisfying letter! You 
don’t know what real help gives fellow! have ups and 
downs about the story, but think that gathers goes on. 
The key different, and the pace much slower, be- 
ing longer expedition, that can see the wide difference there 
between and the Pointed for instance. One can’t get the same 
immediate hold. 

certainly dangerous thing try write something entirely 
different after one has been for years and years making stories 
short and round possible, but have long had dream doing 
this, you know, and suppose had it. hard get 
honest word like yours—some people like kind! and other 
people are really indifferent! and neither praise nor blame counts 
unless the right person speaks, and says both halves his 

last here for twice-delayed winter visit. wish you 
could let see you. can you are coming into town with spare 
hour. 

With love you and little sister 

Your grateful and affectionate 


Life and Letters Harriet Beecher Stowe was published 1897. 

Presumably the late winter perhaps February 
March, 1901. The Tory Lover was this time appearing The 
Atlantic Monthly. began November, 1900, and ran, ten install- 
ments, through August, 1901. 

Katharine McMahon (Mrs. Robert U.) Johnson 
(1876-1924), who had written while The Tory Lover was enjoying its 
Atlantic run. After the novel had appeared book form, copy “in 
good Tory red” [see next letter] was sent the Johnsons. The original 
this letter “Dearest Katharine” now pasted into that copy 
the novel. 

J.’s masterpiece, published 1896. 

James was among those who wrote about The 
Tory Lover and “blamed” her for writing outside the bounds her 
own rare abilities. 
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Letter No. 


December 5th [1901] 
Dear Mr. Johnson South Berwick. Maine. 

afraid that cannot write about Madame Mrs. Fields 
such things better than ever could, should you care ask her, 
and would lend hand hand were needed. not forget 
that send you sketch and by—the best that the winter 
crop has offer, but have been idle late that green shoots 
are yet appearing through the snow. 

hope that you received Tory Lover good Tory red Patri- 
glad say. Some persons say that should have been second 
Country the Pointed Firs, but how could the willingest oid story 
writers make two books just alike?(!) 

Please give best messages Mistress Katharine. 

Yours always most truly 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Letter No. 


148 Charles Street [Boston] 
Dear Mr. Johnson 17th 1908 

Mrs. Fields gives your letter: the date Madame Blanc’s death 
was February 5th 1907. have been thinking her very often 
these last days, especially happened have friend staying 
with who was also her friend and had seen her much within year 
two her death. 

Yesterday happened come upon this biography-in-brief, and 
put into envelope, you may like make sure some other 
points, though not exactly infallible! should like have back 
again. 

miss dear Madame Blanc’s constant letters; was delightful 
know about France Paris through her, and every way miss her 
more and more. hear once while from her good nephew Comte 
Louis Solens and last year used get letters from Miss King, 
but have never seen her and course our only reason for writing 
was not last always. believe that she still France. 

Mrs. Fields sends all her affectionate messages with mine you 


Five years before this, The Century Magazine had published 
article Therése Blanc-Bentzon. 1897 she had again visited Amer- 
ica and stayed for some time Miss Jewett’s home South Berwick, 
Maine. 


See footnote the preceding letter. 
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and Mrs. Johnson. are going usual winter ways—that is, 
winter ways these late years! are much interested about your 
son’s had heard already about The Comet and wish and 
its author all good fortune. 
Yours most sincerely 


ANOTHER BEWICK WOODCUT 


issues this quarterly have announced 
Raymond Pierce’s gift number original wood 
blocks cut the famous Thomas Bewick (pronounced 
Bieu-ick!), and our pages there have appeared prints 
several these blocks. here present another. 


x 


This view Bewick’s snow-drifted house and the hungry 
bird recalls passage Sarah Orne Jewett’s first book— 
fact, had not lived century too soon, Thomas 
Bewick might well have found pleasure illustrating 
some Miss Jewett’s books. Here the passage Deep- 
haven (originally sketch called Shadow” when was 
published the Atlantic Monthly September, 1876), 
which almost seems written description Bewick’s 
snowbound abode: 


son was Owen McMahon Johnson. 
This among the last letters written Miss Jewett. She died 
June 24, 1909. 
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not likely that any one else will ever live there. think 
to-day that fireless, empty, forsaken house, where the winter sun 
shines and creeps slowly along the floor; the bitter cold and 
around the house, and the snow has sifted every crack; outside 
untrodden any living footstep. The wind blows and 
rushes and shakes the loose window-sashes their frames, the 
padlock knocks—knocks against the door. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ECENT acquisitions have included three interesting 
early American imprints: (1) Regulations for the Order 
and Discipline the Troops the United States, Part the 
famous drill manual Baron von Steuben, Hartford, 
Conn., Nathaniel Patten, 1792—presented the library 
Professor Alfred Chapman; (2) Laws the Siate 
Maine, Hallowell: Goodale, Glazier Co., 1882 (when the 
state Maine was only two years old)—also presented 
Professor Chapman; and (3) Boswell’s Life Johnson 
five volumes, the Second Boston Edition (printed Bel- 
lows Falls, Vermont), Boston: Charles Ewer and Timothy 
Bedlington, 1824—presented Morton Goldfine, 
Cole’s new book, Samuel Butler (Denver, Colo- 
rado, 1949) reflects invitingly fresh new light back 
the Samuel Butler Collection recently given Colby 
Mr. Brussel. 


little-known but characteristic and sprightly essay 
Housman—a preface which wrote for Nine 
Essays Arthur Platt (Cambridge University Press, 1927) 
—Housman observes: “University College, London, like 
many other colleges, the abode Minotaur. This 
monster does not devour youths and maidens: preys 

the Professors within its reach. exacts peri- 
odical tribute from those whom supposes literate. 
Studious men who might settling business and 
properly basing Oun are expected provide amusing dis- 
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courses subjects which they have official knowl- 
edge and upon which they may not entitled even 
open their mouths.” 

Friday, October 21, the Colby Library Associates 
showed themselves unwilling ranked among the 
Minotaurs the academic world. Instead preying 
the professors, they sought out man well qualified 
open his mouth subject which has expert 
edge. the date mentioned, Dr. John Feaster, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, spoke our Robinson 
Treasure Room the Kennebunkport School Maine 
Authors. The word “School” was not Dr. Feaster’s own 
version the title his address, for Margaret Deland, 
Booth Tarkington, and Kenneth Roberts obviously 
not belong “school” any proper sense that word. 
All three, however, lived Kennebunkport, and Dr. Feast- 
spoke delightfully and instructively about them. 

The exhibition-cases were filled for this occasion with 
books Kenneth Roberts and Margaret Deland. 
Among the first editions the Roberts books were num- 
ber autographed him, but the prize item—easily the 
most distinguished the entire exhibition—was the man- 
uscript The Lively Lady. This historical novel was first 
published 1931, four years before Mr. Roberts came 
Waterville receive his honorary doctorate from Colby 
College. The manuscript consists one bound volume 
the novelist’s autograph and three volumes much-re- 
vised typescript. Also included the exhibition was 
scrapbook containing scores letters sent Mr. Roberts 
ardent approval his irate article last year’s Satur- 
day Evening Post, entitled “Don’t Say That About Maine!” 

Also exhibition for Dr. Feaster’s address were the 
books the Margaret Deland Collection, presented 
complete check-list this collection, see the 
BRARY QUARTERLY for November, 1948.) 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise 

the college pay one dollar annually during the first years out 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
30. are invited renew their memberships without special 
reminder any date after July money comes 
the year, helps the purchasing make its 

Members will receive copies the and 
the meetings the society. Officers for 1949-1950 are: 


President, Frederick Yale University. 
Vice-President, Everett Strong. 

Student Vice-President, Beverty Holt, 
Secretary, James Librarian. 
Treasurer, Miriam 


Committee Book Purchases: Gordon Smith (term expires 


1950), John Clark expires 1951), and (ex the 
President and the Secretary. 


q 


Editor the Cotay QUARTFRLY and the Com- 
mittee (which the Vice-President the Secretary) 
hibitions and Programs; Carl 


: 


This issue the QUARTERLY been set 
and printed The Press Maine. 
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